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Everywhere  the  people  come  out  to  greet  us  and  cheer  us. 

They  brought  us  flowery \  they  brought  us  watermelons  and  other 
fruits,  and  sometimes  Jugs  and  pails  of  milk— all  oi  which  s 
greatly  appreciated.  V. &  were  travelling  through  a  region  where 
practically  11  th  olde*  men  had  served  in  the  Confederate  ^rmy, 
and  here  the  younger  men  had  all  th  ir  lives  long  drunk  in  the 
endless  tales  told  by  tneir  elders,  at  home,  and  at  the  cross-roads 
taverns,  end  in  che  court-house  squares,  about  the  oavalry  of  Forrest 
and  Morgan  and  the  infantry  oi  Jackson  and  Hood,  The  blood  of  the 
old  men  stirred  to  the  distant  breath  oi  battle;  the  blood  oi  the 

youa  men  leaped  hot  with  ea^er  desire  to  aooemp  ny  us.  The  older 

1 

women,  who  r^iiecaberec.  the  dreudi^l  misery  oi  war— the  misery  that 
presses  its  iron  weight  most  heavily  on  the  wives  and  the  little 
ones— looked  sadly  at  us;  but  the  yo.ng  girls  drove  dot  a  in  bevies, 
arrdyod  in  their  finery,  to  wave  flags  in  fiarewcll  to  the  troopers 
and  to  beg  cartridges  and  but  ons  as  mementos.  Everywhere  we  saw 
the  Stars  ana  Stripes,  and  everywhere  we  were  told,  half-l&ughinL, 
by  grit  led  ex- Confederates  that  th  y  ha  never  dreamed  in  the  by¬ 
gone  days  of  bitter no s  to  greet  the  old  flag  as  th^y  now  were 
greeting  it,  and  to  send  their  sons,  as  now  they  were  sending  them, 
to  right  unc  ie  outer  it. 

It  was  four  days  later  that  we  disembarked,  in  a  perfect 
welter  oi  com  u.  ion.  Tampa  lay  in  the  pine-covered  son  deflate  at 

the  end  ot  a  one-traok  railroad,  and  everythin^  oonneoted  with  both 
military  and  railroad  ra  tters  was  in  an  almost  inextricable  tangle. 
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There  was  no  one  to  meet  us  or  to  tell  us  where  we  were  to  ©amp,  and  no 
one  to  issue  us  i  ood  lor  the  i  irst  twenty-four  hours  j  while  the  railroad 
people  unloaded  us  wherever  they  pleased,  or  rather  wherever  the  jam  of 
allkindw  oa  trains  render -d  it  pos3iule.  ■>&  h  d  to  buy  th-  m  n  food 
L  out  of  our  own  pockets,  n  to  seize  wagons  in  order  to  get  our  spare 

baggage  taken  to  the  camping  ground  which  we  at  1 .at  found  had  been 
allotted  to  us* 

Once  on  the  ground,  we  speedily  got  order  out  or  oonfusicn. 

Under  wood's  eye  the  tents  were  put  up  in  long  streets,  the  picket-line 
of  each  troop  stretching  down  its  side  of  each  street*  The  officers’ 
quarters  were  at  the  upper  and.  ci  the  stre  ts,  the  company  kitchens 
and  sinks  at  the  opposite  ends.  The  oump  was  strictly  policed,  and 
drill  promptly  begun*  For  thirty-six  hours  v.e  let  the  horses  rest, 
drilling  on  loot,  and  then  begun  the  mounted  drill  again.  The  regi¬ 
ments  with  vvhich  we  were  afterward  to  serve  were  camped  near  us,  and 
the  sandy  streets  of  the  little  town  were  thronged  with  soldiers,  almost 
all  of  them  regulars*  for  there  were  but  one  or  two  volunteer  organisations 
besides  ourselves.  The  regulars  wore  the  canonical  dark  blue  of  Unole 
.am*  Our  own  men  were  clad  in  dusty  brown  blouses, trousers  and  leggings 
being  oi  the  same  hue, 'while  the  broad-brimmed  soft  hut  was  of  dark  gray; 
and  very  womanlike  they  looked  as,  in  column  ox  fours,  each  troop  trotted 
down  its  company  street  to  a.  ora  by  squadron  or  battalion,  the  troopers 
sitting  steadily  in  the  saddles  as  they  made  their  half-trained  horses 
oonform  to  the  movement  of  the  guidons. 
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55  Over  in  Tampa  town  the  huge  winter  hotel  was  guy  with  general-ofx ioers 

and  their  staffs,  with  women  in  pretty  dresses,  with  newspaper  correspondents 

by  the  score  with  military  attaches  ol  foreign  powers,  and  with  onlookers 

oi  all  sorts;  but  we  spent  very  little  time  there® 

e  worked  with  the  utmost  industry,  speoial  attention  being  given 
by  eaoh  troop- commander  to  skirmish-drill  in  th  woods.  Once  or  twice  we 

i 

had  mounted  drill  ol  tha  regiment  as  a  whole.  The  military  attaohfes  came 
out  to  look  on — ingiish,  German,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese.  With  the 
Englishman,  Captain  Arthur  Dee,  a  capital  fellow,  we  soon  struck  up  an 
especially  clo  e  friendship;  and  we  saw  much  of  him  throughout  the  campaign. 

So  we  did  of  several  of  the  newspaper  correspondents— Riohard  Harding  Davis, 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  Caspar  Vvhitney,  and  Frederio  Remington,  On  Sunday  Chaplain 
Brown,  ol  Arizona,  held  servioe,  as  he  did  almost  every  Sunday  dur  ing  the 
campaign. 

There  were  but  four  or  xive  days  at  Tumpa,  however.  We  were  notified 
that  the  expedition  would  start  lor  destination  unknown  at  once,  and  that 
we  were  to  go  with  it;  but  that  our  horses  were  to  be  left  behind, and  o.ily 
eight  troops  of  seventy  men  eaoh  taken.  Our  sorrow  at  leaving  the  horses 
was  entirely  outweighed  by  our  joy  at  going;  but  it  was  very  hard  indeed  P,  56 
to  select  the  lour  troops  that  were  to  stuy,  and  the  men  who  had  to  be  left 
behind  from  eaoh  of, the  t  oops  that  went.  Colonel  ood  took  Major  Brodie  and 
my w elf  to  oommand  the  two  squadrons,  being  allowed  only  two  squadron  comman¬ 
ders.  The  men  who  were  left  behind  felt  the  most  bitter  heartburn.  To  the 
great  bulk  of  them  I  think  it  will  bo  a  life-long  sorrow,  I  saw  more  than 
one,  both  among  the  of:  ioers  and  privates,  burst  into  t«  ars  when  ne  found  ho 
could  not  go.  No  outsider  oan  appreciate  the  bitterness  ox  the  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  really,  those  that  stayed  were  entitl  d  to 
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preoisely  as  mu  h  honor  *3  those  that  went#  Kaoh  m  n  was  doing  his 
duty*  and  much  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  duty  was  to  stay. 

Credit  should  go  with  the  performance  of  du!y,  md  not  with  what  is 
very  often  the  accident  of  glory.  -11  this  and  much  more  we  explained, 
but  our  explanations  oouid  not  alter  the  fact  that  some  had  to  be  « 

chosen  and  some  had  to  be  left.  One  fe£  the  Captains  chosen  was  Captain 
Maximil  a.  n  Luna*  who  commanded  Troop  F*  from  Hew  Mexico.  The  Captain's 
people  h  d  been  on  thv  banks  of  the  iiio  Grande  beiore  my  forefathers 
©am©  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  or  Hood's  landed  at  Plymouth!  and  he 
made  the  plea  that  it  was  his  ri^kt  to  go  as  u  representative  of  his  P.  57 
race*  ior  he  was  th  oa->  man  or  pure  Spanish  blood  who  bore  a  commission 
in  the  array*  and  he  demanded  the  privilege  oi  proving  that  his  people 
were  precisely  as  loyal  Americans  as  any  others*  I  was  gl  d  when  it  was 
decided  to  taka  him* 

4 

It  was  the  evening  of  June  7th  when  we  suddenly  received  orders 
that  the  expedition  was  to  start  from  Port  Tampa,  bine  miles  distant  by 
rail,  at  daybreak  the  following  morning!  and  that  if  we  Mere  not  aboard 
our  transport  by  thut  time  v.e  could  not  go*  V.e  had  no  intent!  n  of  getting 
left,  and  prepared  at;  onoe  for  the  scramble  which  was  evidently  about  to 
tak-o  place.  .  s  thi  number  and  capacity  of  the  transports  were  known,  or 
ought  to  huva  been  known,  and  as  the  number  and  size  of  the  regiments 
to  go  were  also  known, the  task  of  allotting  each  regiment  or  fraction  oi 
a  regiment  to  its  proper  transport,  and  arranging  that  the  regiments  and 
the  transports  should  meet  in  due  order  on  the  dock,  ought  not  to  have 
been  difficult*  However,  no  arrangements  were  mude  in  advance;  and  we 
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.very  allowed  to  shove  and  hustle  for  ourselves  as  best  we  could,  on 
a uoh  the  .aa»e  principles  that  had  governed  oar  preparations  hitherto. 

We  were  ordered  to  be  at  a  oert&irt  track  with  all  oar  baggage 
at  midnight,  there  to  take  &  train  for  Port  Tampa.  At  the  appointed  **• 
time  we  turned  up,  bat  the  train  did  not.  The  men  slept  heavily, 
while  Wood  nd  I  an  various  other  officers  wandered  about  in  search 
o.t  information  which  no  one.  could  ^ive,  Vfe  now  find  then  come  across 
a  Brigadier-General,  or  even  a  Major- General ;  but  nobody  knew  anything. 
Some  regiment#  got  aboard  th<  trains  .ad  some  did.  not,  bat  as  none  of 
the  trains  started  this  made  little  difference.  t  three  o* clock  we 
received  orders  to  mar . h  over  to  an  entirely  differ  ant  track,  and 
away  we  went,  Mo  train  appeared  on  this  truok  either;  but  at  six 
o’clock  some  coal-cars  came  by,  and  these  w©  seized.  By  various 
arguments  we  persuaded  the  engineer  in  charge  ou  the  train  to  buok 
us  down  the  nine  miles  to  Fort  Tampa,  where  we  arrived  covered  with 
coal-dust,  bat  with  all  oar  belongings. 

The  railway  tracks  ran  out  on  th  >  quay,  and  tha  transports, 
which  had  been  anchored  in  midstream,  were  gradually  being;  brought 
up  alongside  the  quay  and  loaded,  The  trains  were  unloading  wherever 
they  happened  to  be,  no  attention  whatever  being  paid  to  tho  possible 
position  oi  the  t  runs  port  on  wnioh  the  soldiers  were  vo  _o,  -olonel 
Wood  and  1  Jumped  off  and  started  on  a  hunt,  which  soon  convinced  us 
that  we  had  our  :ork  out  out  if  we  were'  to  get  a  transport  at  all. 

From  the  highest  General  down,  hobody  *  soul a  tell  us  where  to  go  to 
find  out  what  transport  we  war  s  to  have.  At  last  we  were  informed 
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that  were  to  hunt  up  the  depot  quartermaster*  Colonel  Humphrey 0 

'?:&  $  ound  his  oflioe,  where  his  assistant  im  ormed  us  that  he  didn't 
know  where  th>  Colonel  was,  but  believed  him  to  be  asleep  upon  on© 
of  the  transports*  This  seemed  odd  at  such  a  time ;  but  so  m-.ny  of 
the  methods  in  vogue  were  od ,  that  we  were  quite  prepureu  to  accept 
it  as  a  fact*  However,  it  proved  not  to  be  suoh;  b.st  for  an  hour 
Colonel  Humphrey  might  just  as  well  h  ve  been  asleep,  as  nobody  knew 
where  he  was  and  nobody  oould  lind  him*  and  the  quay  was  orammed  with 
some  ten  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  wer  working  at  cross  purposes. 

ft  last,  however,  after  over  an  hour1 3  industrious  n  rapid 
search  through  this  swarming  anth  ap  of  humanity,  hood  and  I*  who 
h  d  separated,  found  Colonel  Humphrey  at  nearly  the  same  time  and 
were  alloted  a  transport—the  Yuoatan.  She  was  out  in  midstream, 
so  Wood  seized  a  stray  launch  and  boarded  her,  t  the  game  time  I 
happened  to  find  out  that  she  had  previously  been  alloted  to  two 
other  regiments—  the  Second  Regular  Inlantry  and  the  Seventy-first 
He  York  Volunteers*  which  latter  re^im.nt  alone  contained  mors  men 
than  could  be  put  aboard  ©r.  x.ccordingly,  I  ran  at  lull  speed  to 
our  train;  and  leaving  a  strong  guard  with  the  baggage,  I  double- 
quicked  the  rest  of  the  regiment  up  to  the  boat,  just  in  time  to 
board  her  as  she  came  into  the  ,uay,  and  then  to  hold  hor  against 
the  oeoona  hebulurs  and  the  seventy-first,  who  had  arrived  u  little 
too  late,  b~ing  a  shude  less  r~ady  than  we  were  in  the  matter  of 
individual  initiative.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  expostulation, 
but  we  had  possession;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  contain  half  of 
the  men  who  had  been  told  to  go  aboard  her,  the  Seventy-first  went 

away,  as  did  all  but  four  companies  oi  the  Second.  These  latter 

we  took  aboard. 
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Meanwhile  a  General  had  oaused  our  tr  in  to  he  unloaded  at  the 

end  o f  the  quay  farthest  from  where  the  ship  w  ag  eni  the  hun  ry, 
tired  men  spent  most  ox  the  day  in  the  labor  oi  br  n  ing  down  their 
bugpuge  an:.'  the  food  ;.n:  ammunition. 

The  officers’  nor&es  were  on  another  bout,  my  own  being 
eoeompeniad  bjr  my  colored,  body-servant,  Marshall,  the  most  faithful 
«  and  loyal  ox  men,  himself  an  old  soldier  or  the  Ninth  Uav&lry. 
Marshall  had  been  in  Indian  campaigns,  and  he  christened  my  large 
hors©  "Run- in- the  i*a©etM  .  lie  the  other,  a  pony,  vent  by  the  n  me 
oi  “Texas • " 

s 

By.  th  time  that  night,  fell,  and  our  r&nsport  pulled  oif 
and  anchored  in  mids  .ream,  we  felt  we.  had  spent  thirty- six  tolerably 
active  hours.  The  transport  was  overloaded,  tho  men  being  rooked 
like  sardines,  not  only  below  but  upon  the  decks;  so  that  at  night 
it  was  only  possible  to  walk  a  out  by  continually  stopping  over  the 
bodies  oi  the  sleepers.  The  travel  rations  which  had  been  issued 
to  the  men  ior  the  voyage  were  not  sufficient,  because  the  m  at 
was  ve.g  bad  indeed;  and  when  a  ration  consists  of  only  four  or 
five  items,  which  taken  together  just  me  t  the  requirements  oi  a 
strong  md  healthy  m  n,  the  loss  oi  one  item  is  a  serious  thing. 

« 

If  wa  had  been  given  canned  oorn-beef  we  would  have  been  all  right, 
but  instead  of  this  the  soldiers  were  issued  horrible  stuff  called 
"canned  fresh  beef."  There  was  no  salt  in  it.  Ab  the  best  it  was 
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string  and  tasteless j  at  the  worst  it  was  nauseating.  Not  one- fourth 
ojl  it  was  ever  ©at -a  at  11,  sreti  when  the  m^n  become  very  hungry. 

There  were  no  facilities  lor  the  men  to  cook  anything.  Ih3re  m s  no 
ioe  Jto:  them;  th*.  water  was  not  good;  and  they  had  no  fresh  meat  or 
f  r  e  p  h  v eg o tahl e s . 

However,  all  ties©  things  seemed  bfi  small  importance  compared 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  really  embarked,  and  were  with  the  first 
expedition  to  leave  our  shores.  But  by  next  morning  came  the  news 
that  the  order  to  ©ail  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  we  were  to  P.62 
stay  where  we  were  for  the  time  being.  '.  hat  this  meant  none  of  us 
Could  understand.  It  turned  out  luter  to  be  due  to  the  blunder  of 
a  naval  officer  who  mistook  some  oi  our  vessels  for  Spaniards,  and  by 
his  report  caused  consternation  in  Washington,  until  by  vigorous 
scouting  on  the  part  of  our  other  ships  the  illusion  was  dispelled. 

Meanwhile  the  troop-ships,  packed  tight  with  th<  ir  living 

i  ’  f  \ 

freight,  sweltered  in  tho  burning  heat  of  Tampa  Harbor.  There  was 

nothing  whatever  for  the  mon  to  do,  space  being  too  cramped  for 

r.musoment  or  ior  more  drill  than  wu s  iraplie  in  the  nrcaual  of  arms. 

In  this  we  drilled  them  assiduou .  ly,  on  ;  W©  also  continued  to  hold 

% 

school  for  both  tha  officers  and  the  n.n-commissioned  officers,  haoh 

«  \ 

troop  oommanaer  wus  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  own  non-oommissioned 
officers,  and  ood  or  myself  dimply  dropped  in  to  superintend.  Just  as 
we  did  with  the  manual  at  urns.  In  the  officers’-  school  Captain  Capron 
was  the  special  instructor,  and  a  most  admirable  one  he  was. 
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Th©  heat,  .the  sL.eurain^,  dio  comfort,  and  the  coni' iueraent, 
to-.,  ther  with  fch©  forced  inaction,  were  very  irksome}  hut  everyone 
mudU  tho  test  of  it,  and  there  ms  little  or  no  grumbling  ©veil  among 
the  men.  -11,  from  t  ©  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  bent  upon  perfect-  P*63 
ing  themselves  mooording  to  their  slender  opportunities#  Every  book 
of  tactics  in  thi  regiment  Was  in  use  from  morning  until  ni;  ht,  and 
the  officers  . nd  non- aomraisaioned  officers  were  always  studying  the 
problems  presented  at  the  schools.  About  the  only  amusement  ms 
bathing  over  the  side,  in  which  we  indulged  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  Many  of  the  men  from  the  far  Y<est  had  ..ever  seen  the  ocean# 

Cne  oi  them  who  knew  how  to  swim  was  much  interested  in  finding  that 
the  ocean  wat©-  was  not  drinkable,  anothej  ,  who  lu.d  never  in  his 
life  before  seen  uuy  water  more  extensive  that  the  heudstrotuu  or  the 
Rio  Grande,  met  with  an  accident  Inter  in  tha  voyage ;  that  Is,  his 
hat  blew  away  while  we  were  in  mid- ocean,  ana  I  heard  him  explaining 
the  accident  to  a  friend  in  the  folio  ing  wo  rets*  "Ch-o-h,  Jim!  % 
hat  blew  into  the  creek!"  bo  we  lay  Aor  nearly  a  week,  the  vessels 
swinging  around  on  their  anchor  chains,  while  the  hot  water  of  the 
bay  flowed  to  and  fro  around  them  and  the  sun  burned  overhead. 

...  last,  on  tho  ©vetting  of  Jun  loth,  we  received  the  weloome 
order  to  start.  Ship  aftei  ship  weighed  unc hor  and  went  slowly  ahead 
under  half- steam  for  the  distant  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  o&nds  playing, 
the  flags  flying,  the  rig^i nfa  blue*.  r«±th  the  clustered  soldiers,  cheer¬ 
ing  and  shouting  to  those  left  behind  on  he  sjuay  and  to  their  fellows 
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on  the  other  J.p The  o  ha  an  al  was  ve.y  tortuous}  -and  -m  anonored 
before  v;e  hud  gon©  far  down  it,  after  coming  within  tin  aoe  ox  a  bad 
collision  with  another  transport*  The  next  morning  we  were  ell  again 
under  way,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  ireut  fleet  steamed  souths.. st  until 
Tampa  light  sank  in  the  distance* 

For  the  next  six  days  we  sailed  steadily  southward  and  eastward 
through  the  wondc-rx ul  samphire  seas  of  the  .-ast  Indies,  ihe  thirty  odd 

transports  moved  in  long  pa  rallel  lines,  while  ahead  and  behind  edid  on 

/ 

their  flanks  h.  gray  hulls  or  the  war- ships  surged  through  the  blue 
water,  W#  had  every  variety  of  craft  to  guard  us,  from  the  mighty  battle-! 
ship  and  swift  oruisor  to  the  converted  yachts  and  the  trail,  venomous 
looking  torpedo-boats*  The  war- ships  watched  with  ceaseless  vigil;  noe 
by  day  ■  ac.  nit  ht.  -  hen  u  sail  ox  any  kino  appeared,  instantly  one  of  our 
guardians  steamed  toward  it,  Ordinarily,  the  torpedo-boats  were  towed. 

Once  a  strange  snip  st  amed  up  too  close,  axd  instantly  the  nearest  torpedo- 
boat  w  3  slipped  like  a  gr  yhound  from  th  a  .ash,  and  spec,  aoros.-  the  water 
toward  It}  but  tot-  Strang. r  proved  harmless,  .ad  the  s  ift  delicate,  death- 
fraught  craft  returnee  again. 

It  was  vs  y  pleasant,  sailing  southward  through  the  tropic  seas  P,  65 
toward  the  unknown,  "3  knew  not  whither  we  were  bound,  nor  what  we  were 
to  do;  but  wo  believed  that  tha  nearing  future  held  x or  us  many  chances 
of  deuth  and  hardship,  ox  honor  and  renown*  I-  we  failed,  we  would  share 
the  fete  ol  11  ho  fail;  but  we  were  sure  that  we  would  win,  that  we  should 
score  the  first  great  t  iumph  in  a  mighty  world-movement,  at  night  we 
looked  at  the  new  stars,  and  hailed  the  Southern  Cross  when  at  l&st  we 
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He  knew  the  sign  language,  familiar  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  Mountains 

and  the  plains;  and  it  was  curious  to  xind  that  the  signs  tor  different 

animals,  lor  water ,  : or  sleep  and  death,  which  he  knew  from  holding 

intercourse  with  the  tribes  oi  the  -outneast,  were  exactly  like  those 

which  I  hud  picked  up  on  my  occasion  1  hunting  or  trading  trips  among 

the  Sioux  and  Man dans  o.  the  Horth.  he  was  a  great  riile  shot  and 

wolf  hunter,  and  hud  many  tales  to  tel3  oi  the  deeds  oi  gallant  hounds 

a&d  th«  feats  o  US  horses.  Bo  had  handled  his  Indian  scouts  and  P.  67 

dealt  with  the  "brene©*  Indians,  the  renegaaos  irorn  the  tribes,  in 

circumstances  o_  extreme  peril-;  1  or  ho  ha:  seen  the  sullen,  moody  apaches 

when  they  suddenly  went  orusy  with  wolfish  blood-lust,  and  in  their  madness 

rer  w  s  nearest^  He  knew,  so  far  as  white  man  could 

know,  th  ir  cyo  oi  thought,  .ad  how  to  homoi  .uri  divert  them  when  on  the 

brink  oi  some  dangerous  outbreak,  C&pron* s  training  and  temper  fitted  him 

to  do  groat  work  in  war*  and  hs  looked  forward  with  eager  confidence  to 

what  the  future  held,  for  he  was  sure  that  for  him  it  held  either  triumph 

or  death.  Leuth  .vaS  the  pi  i.  e  he  drew . 

■  •  | 

Most  oi  the  men  had  simple  s*.uls,  fhey  could  relate  facts,  but 

they  sulci  very  little  about  v/hat  they  dimly  felt,  Bucky  O'Neill,  however, 
the  iron-nerved,  iron-v/illed  fighter  from  -rirori  ,  he  aerlff  whose  ’tune 
was  a  by-word  of  terror  to  every  ..rsng-doer,  white  or  red,  tho  gambler  who 
ith  unmoved  iaoe  would  stake  and  lose  ©very  dollar  ha  1;  id  in  the  world— 
he,  alone  among  his  comrades,  was  a  visionaty,  an  artioulats  omoti  oanlist* 

He  w  s  very  quiet  *CV;  t  it,  never  talking  unices  he  c/us  sure  of  his  listener 
but  at  night,  when  we  leaned  on  the  railing  to  look  at  the  southern  Cross, 
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ha  we  lose  apt  to  tell  tales  of  his  hard  and  stormy  past  than  ha 
v.us  to  tip  oak  oi  the  mysteries  which  lio  behind  courage,  fear,  and 
love,  behind  animal  hatred,  and  animal  lust  .tor  the  pleasures  that 
have  tangible  feaupe.  he  had  keenly  enjoyed  Ilia,  nd  he  oould  breast 
its  turbulent  torrent  as  lew  men  oould j  he  wa»  a  practical  man,  who 
knu.«  how  to  wrest  personal  success  .tram  adverse  loroes,  among  moijpy-makers, 
politicians, and  desperadoes  alika;  yet,  down  at  bottom,  what  seemed  to 
interest  aim  most  vtmi  the  philosophy  ox  iiie  itself,  oi  our  understanding 
oi  it,  and  oi  the  limitations  set  to  that  understanding#  Eut  he  was  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  a  mere  dreamer  oi  dreams.  A  stunchly  loyal 
and  generous  friend,  he  was  also  exceedingly  ambitious  op  his  own  account. 
If,  by  risking  his  life,  no  matter  how  t  the  risk,  he  could  gain  high 
military  distinction,  he.  was  bent  on  gaining  it.  Be  had  taken  so  many 
age's  when  death  lay  on  the  ha  turd,  that  he  felt  the  odds  were  now 
against  himj  but,  Suid  he,  Mv»ho  would  not  risk  his  life  i'or  a  star?" 

Had  he  lived,  and  hud  the  war  lasted,  he  would  surely  have  won  the  eagle, 
l:  no  t  tho  star . 

JT#  hud  u  gteat  deal  of  trouble  with  the  transports,  chiefly  because 
they  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  navy.  One  of  them  was  towing  a 
sohooner,  and  another  a  scow;  both,  ox  course,  kept  lag  lag  behind. 

Finally,  when  we  had  ^one  nearly  the  length  oi  Oub&,  the  transport  with 
the  sohooner  sagged  very  far  behind,  and  then  our  wretched  transport  was 
direoted  by  General  Sfemffeox  to  fall  out  of  line  and  keep  hfer  company. 

Oi  course,  wO  executed  the  order,  greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Captain  Clover, 
a  ho,  in  thu  gunboat  Bancroft,  had  oh  rg  of  the  rear  ox  the  ooluran--  for 
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we  oould  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  other  transport,  and  by  our 
pres  nee  simply  added  just  so  rnuoh  to  Captain  Clover’s  anxiety,  as 
he  had  two  transports  to  protect  instead  of  one.  Next  morning  the 
rest  of  the  convoy  were  out  of  sig£t,  but  we  reaohed  them  just  as 
they  finally  turned. 

Until  this  we  had  steamed  with  the  trade-wind  blowing  steadily 
in  our  faoes;  but  onoe  we  were  well  to  eastward  of  Cuba,  we  ran  wfcuthwest 
with  the  wind  behind  on  cur  -uarter,  and  we  all  knew  that  our  destination 
was  Santiago,  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  were  close  to  the  C,uban 
coast.  High  mountains  rose  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  looking  huge 
and  barren  across  the  sea.  We  sped  onward  past  Guantanamo  Bay,  where 
we  saw  the  little  picket- ships  of  the  fleet;  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
sighted  Santiago  Harbor,  with  the  great  warships  standing  off  and  oh  in 
front  of  it,  gray  and  sullen  in  their  war-paint. 

All  next  day  we  rolled  and  wallowed  in  the  seaway,  waiting  until  7 %7o 
a  decision  was  r  eaohed  as  to  where  we  should  land.  On  the  mornii^of  June 
22 d  the  welocme  order  lor  landing  came. 

% 

Ye  did  the  landing  as  we  h  d  done  everything  else--that  is,  in  a 
scramble,  each  commander  shifting  for  himself.  The  port  at  which  we  landed 
was  oalled  Daiquiri,  assqualid  lit  le  village  where  there  had  been  a  rail¬ 
way  and  iron-works.  There  were  no  facilities  for  landing,  and  the  fleet 
did  not  have  a  quarter  the  number  of  boats  it  should  have  for  the  purpose. 
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All  we  could  do  was  to  stand  in  with  the  transports  as  olos©  as  possible, 
and  then  row  ashore  in  our  own  mn  boats  and  the  boats  of  the  w.r- ships#  Luok 
favored  our  regiment*  My  former  nuval  aide,  while  I  wa-  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Havy,  Lieutenant  Sharp,  was  in  command  of  the  Vixen,  u  converted  yacht; 
and  everyth  n;_  being  managed  on  the  go-as-you-please  principle,  he  steamed  by 
us  and  offered  to  help  put  us  ashore*  Of  course,  we  jumped  at  the  ohanoe. 

Wood  nd  I  boarded  the  Vixen,  and  there  .  e  eot  Lieutenant  Sharp's  black  Cuban 
pilot,  who  told  us  he  could  take  our  transport  right  in  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  we  put  him  aboard;  and  in  he  brought 
her,  gaining  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  by  the  manoeuvre.  The  other  transports 
followed;  but  we  had  our  berth,  and  were  all  right* 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  to  the  landing.  In  the  fi  rst  place, 
the  smaller  war-vessels  shelled  Daiquiri,  so  as  to  dislodge  any  Spaniards 
who  might  be  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also  shelled  other  plaoes  along 
the  ooast,  to  keep  the  enemy  puzzled  as  to  our  intentions.  Then  the  surf  was 
high,  and  the  landing  difficult;  so  that  the  task  of  getting  the  men,  the 
ammunition,  and  provisions  ashore  was  not  easy.  Sach  man  carried  three  days' 
field  rations  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  Our  regiment  had  accumulated 
two  rapid-fire  Colt  automatic  guns,  the  gift  of  Stevens,  Sane,  Tiffany,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  the  Hew  iork  m©h»  apd  also  a  dynamite  hun,  under  the 
immediate  charge  01  Sergeant  Borrow©,  To  get  these,  and  especially  the  last, 
ashore, involved  no  little  work  and  hazard.  Meanwhilfe,  from  another  transport, 
our  horses  were  being  landed,  together  with  the  mules,  by  the  simple  process 
of  throwing  them  overboard  and  letting  th  m  swim  ashore,  if  they  could.  Both 
of  rood's  got  safely  through.  One  of  mine  was  drowned.  The  other  little  Texas, 
got  ashore  all  right,  while  I  was  superintending  the  landing  at  the  ruined  dock. 
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with  Buoky  C* >feill*  a  boatiui  or  colored  infantry  soldiers  capsized,  and 
two  of  the  men  went  to  the  bottom;  Buoky  O'Neill  plunging  in,  in  lull 
uniform,  to  save  th.a,  but  in  vain. 

2  However,  by  the  late  afternoon  we  hud  all  oar  men,  with  what 

ammunition  and  provisions  they  could  themselves  our ry,  landed,  and  were 
ready  for  anything  that  might  warn  up. 


i” 


Ill 


GENERAL  YOUNG'S  FIGHT  AT  LAS  OUASIMaS 

Jaot  before  leaving  Tampa  we  had  been  brigaded  with 
the  First  (white)  and  Tenth  (colored)  Regular  Cavalry  under 

/ 

Brigadier- General  S.  B*  M.  Young.  We  were  the  Second  Brigade, 

the  First  Brigade  consisting  of  the  Third  and  Sixth  (white 

'  /  ■  A 

and  the  Ninth  (colored)  Regular  Cavalry  under  Brigadier- General 
Sumner.  The  two  brigades  of  the  cavalry  division  were  under 

Major-General  Joseph  heeler,  the  gallant  old  Confederate  cavalry 

BL  -Htjg  \%  ■  '  '/  '  {  I 

commander. 
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